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SORROWFUL WORK. 

I was out in the woods this mornin', 

Afore you was up, I know ; 
And I killed a couple of pa'tridge 

And a dozen squir'ls or so ; 

When, comin' round the corner, 

Thar by old Thrasher's Creek, 
I seen somethin* down in the bushes, 

A runnin* it like a streak. 

I was allers proud of my shot, Phil, 
Have won many a beef, you know ; 

And 'fore I thought, I jest jerked up, 
And pulled down on that doe. 

You better b'lieve I fotch'd it, 

As good as a mortal could ; 
For it jest drapped down on the grass, there, 

In a little red heap of blood. 

I was up by its side in a minute ; 

But it seemed that I somehow shook 
When them purty brown eyes come open 

With a pitiful sort o' look. 

I know I'm rough and ugly, 
And they say I'm surprisin' bad ; 
~ But if I hadn't tetched that rifle 
I'd a' been uncommon glad. 

For thar was a hole in the shoulder 
Whar you might a' stuck your fist, 

And the big bright eyes was kivered 
With something that looked like mist. 

But still they went straight through me, 

Though how ; I can never know, — 
With a look like a little baby 

That died not long ago. 

It made me feel mighty quivery, 

With one or two looks like these ; 
So I out with my knife in a second, 
. And put the poor thing at ease. 

I dunno why I done it, 

It was sorter ondignified — 
But I jest plumped down thar by it, 

Right flat on the ground, and cried. 

Well, yes, I guess I'm foolish, 

And you may think less o' me, Phil, 

But I wouldn't a' killed that critter 
For a fifty-dollar bill. — Kenton Murray . 



DAVID GARRICK. 



"He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it was his great right 
to be so." — Sh AKSPE ARE . 

It may be doubted if there was ever a period in the 
history of England when her literary and art circles 
could boast of a more varied array of brilliant talent 
than that which flourished in the days of Garrick. 
There were Hogarth and Reynolds, whose originality 
of conception and brilliancy of execution are, per- 
haps, without parallels in the English schools of fine 
art. There was Dr. Johnson, known as "the giant 
of English literature/' The poet, novelist, and his- 
torian n Oliver Goldsmith (" poor Goldy ") ; and Ed- 
mund Malone, who devoted the energies of his life to 
Shakspearean research ; also the orator-statesman, 
Burke ; the great pleader, Erskine ; and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, a bright particular star in the firmament of 
dramatic art. The genius of these illustrious persons 
was made known during the life of the famous actor, 
David Garrick, and for the most part they were his 
friends and associates. This immortal galaxy, now 
held by crumbling tombs, also embraces a great 
number of other names which present limits will not 
admit of mention. 

Garrick was born at the Angel Inn, in Hereford, 
England, in the year 17 16. His whole life was an 
honorable career. He sought to rid the boards of 
all plays of an immoral tendency, and it was under 
the influence of this remarkable man that the Eng- 
lish stage was rescued from a low state of degrada- 
tion and promoted to an eminence of great purity 
and renown. " He seems to have carried his modest, 
moral, chaste and pious principles with him into the 
very management of the theatre itself, and rescued 
performers from that obloquy which stuck on the 
profession. Of those who were accounted black- 
guards, unworthy the association of the world, he 
made gentlemen, united them with society, and in- 
troduced them to all the domestic comforts of life." 

He had played but one engagement (at a country 
theatre) when he suddenly burst before a London 
audience in the robes of Richard III. — a bold at- 
tempt for a young man of twenty-four ; but it proved 



an amazing success, as may be learned from various 
accounts. At the moment he appeared before the 
audience the character he assumed was visible in his 
face and bearing, His performance seemed to be an 
" exact imitation of nature." With rage and rapid 
pronunciation he spoke : 

" The north ! — what do they in the north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the* west? " 

When he awakened from his frightful dream, he was 

a "spectacle of horror," but in manly tones he 

called : 

" Give me another horse." 

He then paused, and as his countenance became one 
of dismay, in accents of distress he said : 

" Bind up my wounds." 

Then, falling on his knees, in the most piteous man- 
ner he cried : 

" Have mercy, Heaven ! " 

When on Bosworth field, he "roared out:" 

" A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! " 

The part throughout was a performance of rare 
merit, and his fame was at once established. The 
public in vast crowds nightly visited the theatre ; and 
we are told that from the polite ends of Westminster 
the most elegant company flocked to Goodman's 
Fields, and that from Temple Bar the entire way was 
often covered with a string of coaches whose occu- 
pants were eager to witness the acting of the young 
tragedian. 

He next played in Dublin, where he was again de- ! 
servedly honored. His engagement at this place 
was during an intensely hot season ; and soon after 
his arrival an epidemic disease broke out in the com- 
munity, which, owing to the crowded audiences at 
the theatre, was called the "Garrick Fever." He 
soon returned to London, playing with overwhelm- 
ing success, and in fact throughout his long profes- 
sional career continued to meet with lavish expres- 
sions of public favor. 

In 1747 Garrick became patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre in partnership with Lacy. This was regarded 
as the " greatest and most splendid era that the drama 
of England had ever known." When we learn that 
Garrick eventually sold out his interest (which orig- 
inally cost him but a trifle) for ^37,000, we can form 
a correct idea of the wide popularity which he won 
in the double rdle of actor and manager. 

It was in June, 1776, that he withdrew from public 
life and made his last appearance upon the stage, 
and it is to be regretted that on that memorable oc- 
casion he failed to appear in a Shaksgearean charac- 
ter. His inclination, indeed, led him to contemplate 
playing " Richard III," but he concluded that the 
effort of so laborious a part would prevent his doing 
justice to a farewell speech. He therefore chose Don 
Felix, in " The Wonder." 

Through his transcendent genius and noble quali- 
ties Garrick /bad won world-wide fame and a great 
fortune, and he was now to take leave of that vast 
public whose confidence and patronage he had so 
long enjoyed. His spirits were depressed, and it was 
with a heavy heart that he approached the foot-lights 
for the last time and said : 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : It has been customary with per- 
sons under my circumstances to address you in a farewell epilogue. 
I had the same intention, and turned my thoughts that way ; but I 
found myself then as incapable of writing such an epilogue, as I 
should be now of speaking it. 

" The jingle of rhyme and the language of fiction would but ill 
suit my present feelings. 

" This is to me a very awful moment: it is no less than parting 
forever with those from whom I have received the greatest kind- 
ness, and upon the spot where that kindness and your favors were 
enjoyed." 

Here his voice failed him, and he paused, till a gush 
of tears relieved him. 

" Whatever may be the changes of my future life, the deepest 
impression of your kindness will always remain here — here, in my 
heart, fixed and unalterable. 

"I will very readily agree to my successors having more skill 
and ability for their station than I have had; but I defy them all to 
take more uninterrupted pains for your favor, or to be more truly 
sensible of it, than is your grateful, humble servant." 

Released from the toil of his chosen profession, 
Garrick was happy in retirement; not so happy, 
however, as the result of rest and ease, as from the 
consciousness of having faithfully performed his pub- 
lic and private duties. In the evening of life, at his 
villa in Hampton, he lived in the elegance of refine- 
ment. He possessed wit, and his manners were pol- 
ished. Noblemen and the lights of literature and 
learning were his constant visitors and companions. 



After " life's fitful fever " his body found a resting-- 
place in Westminster Abbey, in Poets' Corner, near 
the monument to Shakspeare, where it was borne on 
the 1 st of February, 1779. It was said that a more 
magnificent funeral had never been seen in London. 
The service was read by the Bishop of Rochester. 
The pall-bearers were Lord Camden, Earl of Ossory, 
the Right Honorable Mr. Rigby, the Honorable Mr. 
Stanley, John Patterson, Esq., Duke of Devonshire, 
Albany Wallis, Esq., Earl Spencer, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and Sir W. W. Wynne. An account says: "A 
number of gentlemen of rank and fashion, and almost 
all the admirers of polite literature, attended to pay 
their last tribute of regard to the memory of the de- 
ceased. The train of carriages reached from Charing 
Cross to the Abbey. The people in prodigious con- 
course lined the way, and by their mournful silence 
gave the most evident demonstration of their sor- 
row." And so ended the earthly career of this ex- 
traordinary man. He died at the age of 63. 

Samuel Foote said "he remembered Garrick liv- 
ing in Durham Yard, with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himSelf a wine-merchant." Un- 
doubtedly there is much of truth in the purport of 
this remark, for we find that in his twenty-second 
year he entered into the wine business in connection 
with his brother Peter. To have graduated from a 
vinegar vault to a vault in Westminster Abbey be- 
longs to the glory of Garrick. He left some reputa- 
tion as an author, and his ode to Shakspeare is 
regarded as a masterly piece of poetry. His pro- 
logues and epilogues number nearly a hundred — 
more than twice the number written by Dryden. 
Garrick's are noted for their "quick and lively 
strokes of wit," and it is said that not a word offen- 
sive to a modest ear can be found in them ; while, on 
the contrary, those of Dryden partake, to an unpar- 
donable extent, of that licentiousness of style which 
was peculiar to the reign of Charles II. Soon after 
Garrick's death it was said to Dr. Johnson: "You 
are recent from the lives of the poets; why not add 
your friend Garrick to the number?" The answer 
was : " I do not like to be officious ; but if Mrs. (Jar- 
rick will desire me to do it, I shall be very willing to 
pay that last tribute to the memory of a man I loved." 

As an actor and manager Garrick was full of Shak- 
speare, and it has been observed that to the poet we 
must look for a picture of his great scholar : 

" Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul.so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann'd, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? " 

The calm traits and passionate impulses of the hu- 
man character, such as meekness, simplicity, mirth, 
grief, despair, rage and horror, he seems to have ex- 
pressed with nearly equal effect. The characters in 
which he excelled were Richard ill., King Lear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth. 

It may be doubted if Garrick has ever been equaled 
in the sublime pathos with which his utterance im- 
bued Macbeth's melting appeal to the physjcian: 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? " 

In fact, one of the best authorities said that when 
Garrick appeared " Shakspeare rose, as it were, from 
his tomb, and broke out at once in all his lustre, 
exortus uti cetherius sol" 

To make truth diffuse her radiance from the stage, 
and to banish rant and noise and the swell of unnat- 
ural elocution from tragedy, as well as buffoonery 
from comedy, is declared by Johnson and Murphy to 
have been his great ambition. He was the originator 
and manager of a grand jubilee, given to the mem- 
ory of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the 
6th, 7th, and 8th of September, 1769. It was under 
the patronage of many of the nobility, and attended 
by thousands from London and other parts of the 
country. In connection with his dramatic powers, an 
anecdote is told about Garrick to the effect that on a 
certain field-day the actor was on horseback, but dis- 
mounting for a short time his horse escaped, when 
he immediately assumed his professional attitude, and 
cried out, as if on Bosworth field, 

" A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! " 

The people who happened to surround him knew 
him not, and great was their amazement; but his 
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majesty r the king was within hearing, who said : 
" Those must be the tones of Garrick ; see if he is 
not on the grounds." Garrick was brought before his 
majesty, who condoled with him, and remarked that 
his "delivery of Shakspeare could not pass undiscov- 
ered." 

It. is represented that in December, 1770, a strange 
phenomenon appeared on the boards of Drury Lane 
— "The tragedy of ' Hamlet,' with alterations by Gar- 
rick." It may be regarded as a blot 
upon his theatrical career, for he 
shamefully mutilated the piece. 
" He lopped, pruned, and cut away 
what he thought unnecessary 
branches, and instead of a flour- 
ishing tree left a withered trunk." 
It did not meet with public favor, 
and Garrick, discovering his error, 
never published his alterations. 
Men of genius, however, are al- 
ways, more or less, guilty of unac- 
countable " freaks," and this seems 
to have been one of Garrick's. 

In private life, his chief charac- 
teristics were those of a supreme 
gentleman. He loved his friends, 
was a kind brother and a " splendid 
husband." He would never indulge 
in political disputes. Literature was 
his favorite topic. His gayety is 
said to have been brilliant, but al- 
ways within the bounds of deco- 
rum ; and the finished gentleman 
in our day depicted by Mr. Sothern, 
when assuming the name and -rdle 
of David Garrick, is certainly no 
friendly exaggeration — all accounts 
being taken into consideration — 
but the sympathetic tribute of one 
gentleman-actor to another, inspir- 
ed by good feeling, but founded 
upon reliable tradition. 

Garrick was benevolent, and 
many were his deeds of charity ; his 
receipts for his last performance he 
gave to the fund for distressed act- 
ors. To the same society he gave 
two houses in Drury Lane. A desire was afterward 
expressed to sell the houses that money might be 
realized, when Garrick purchased what he had given, 
but in his will gave back the same houses to the fund. 
Dr. Johnson often collected money for worthy fam- 
ilies in distress. "Garrick," he said, "always gave 
more than any other person and more than I ex- 
pected." At a certain dinner party the actor learned 
that a friend of one of his friends was in great trouble 
for want of money. After dinner, Garrick approached 



graphers pronounces it to have been his only avar- 
ice — the avarice of reputation. 

Among the many who paid him distinguished hon- 
ors was the Earl of Chatham, noted for his " bright 
genius and firm integrity." This nobleman invited 
Garrick to visit him at his seat in Somersetshire. 
The written invitation was a poetical effusion of some 
length, and so beautiful and sincere were the senti- 
ments, that they have been pronounced "a perpet- 





NORTH PORCH. — TRANSEPT. 

the unhappy gentleman and said : " What is this 
story I heard from Mr. Wallis? If five thousand 
pounds, will extricate you out of your difficulty, 
come to me with Wallis any day and you shall have 
the money." A monument costing one thousand 
pounds was erected to the memory of the actor soon 
after his death by this same Wallis. 

Garrick is represented as having been somewhat 
vain, and a passion which gained ascendency was 
an " eager anxiety about his fame." One of his bio- 



HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

ual monument, raised by the great Earl of Chatham 
to the memory of Mr. Garrick." 

In concluding this article, it may be remarked that 
humanity has been graced and exceedingly adorned 
by the virtues and private worth of members of the 
dramatic profession, while certainly no professions 
or pursuits in life have produced more eminent de- 
grees of natural or cultivated talent than the stage — 
Shakspeare, himself an actor, heading the noble pro- 
cession. — Joseph Watson. 



HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

Though among what are called the " minor cathe- 
drals " of England, that of Hereford has much inter-, 
est and no inconsiderable share of architectural 
beauty, deserving more attention than it has often 
received at the hands of travelers. Hereford, as 
most of those well acquainted with geography are 
aware, is an old town in the west of England, nearly 
on the borders of Wales, being only seventeen miles 
north from Monmouth, the shire town of the county 
of that name, and about fifty miles northward from 
Bristol, on the Channel. As its name would indicate, 
Hereford is also the shire town of the county bearing 
the same name ; and it boasts a very old foundation, 
history and tradition combining to prove that it was 
a regal hold so long ago as the ninth century, when 
King Offa (so well known from some of his works in 
Wales) materially improved it, and, as some say, 
founded the first cathedral on the site of the present 
one. It is definitely known that Hereford was a fa- 
vorite stronghold of King Harold, who built a strong 
castle here on the banks of the Wye, in the midst of 
the fertile valley of which the town is located. It 
has, historically, a deeper and sadder interest, how- 
ever, as the spot where De Spenser, the hated favor- 
ite of King Edward II., and one of the causes of that 
monarch's fall, was beheaded by the turbulent bar- 
ons in 1322, and where the act of dethronement of 
Edward took place very soon after, in 1325 or 1326. 

Before proceeding to notice the cathedral more 
particularly, it may be well to say that the town of 
Hereford has other points of interest, in the fact 
that the largest fair for cattle and cheese, in Eng- 
land, is held here in October of every year; that the 



diocese claims to be among the very oldest in the 
kingdom, having been established by the Saxons in 
680, and extending over most of Hereford and parts 
of the adjoining counties of Monmouth, Radnor, 
Montgomery and Worcester, with the two deaneries 
of Hereford and Salop, and thirteen subdeaneries ; 
and that (though possibly this may not be strictly in 
connection with the ecclesiastical detail) two shining 
lights of the stage were born here, in the persons of 
Nelly Gwynne (also a light of the 
court, temp. Charles II.), and David , 
Garrick, the tragedian. 

As already said, it is claimed that 
the cathedral was founded by King 
Offa, in the ninth century. The 
present erection, however, has lit- 
tle to do with that foundation, ex- 
cept as to site, the building now in 
use being the third which has stood 
on the same spot, while some of the 
ruins of one of the older remain ad- 
jacent to it. The present building 
was begun in the eleventh century 
— probably about 1075, but was not 
finished until 1535, even then com- 
ing within the roll of those relig- 
ious houses rather hastily built 
than the reverse, in comparison 
with many others. . It is 320 feet in 
length, with a central tower of the 
height of 160 feet — the latter fea- 
ture being especially fine in its foli- 
ated pinnacles at the corners and 
the turreted coping between. Tak- 
en all in all, while not notably 
large, the cathedral is very impres- 
sive, and in the regard just named 
may claim to rank among the very 
best of its compeers. It has a chap- 
ter-house of good architectural 
character, and a library of consid- 
erable western repute, among the 
attractions of the latter being a 
map of the world (as then consid- 
ered !) of the thirteenth century, 
and a copy of the Bible as origin- 
ally completed by William Wiclif. 
Every three years a great musical festival is held 
in the cathedral, attracting much attention from the 
fact that, lying so near the Welsh border, the amount 
of musical talent gathered is, usually very large and 
effective; and also connected with it is a "dole" of 
some singularity and much benevolence — no less 
than 4,360 loaves being distributed by the dean and 
chapter. The episcopal palace of Hereford is very 
old, and has five large gardens, forming a notability 
of the town. The three illustrations given in this 
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connection are those of the cathedral, general view 
from the north, with the great central tower a prom- 
inent object; of the north porch and of the north 
transept (also seen, smaller, in the general view) ; and 
of some of the ruins of one of the old naves of the 
previous erection, showing the massive architecture 
of the time to great advantage. There may be a cer- 
tain interest in the additional facts that the tower 
fell in 1786 and was rebuilt, and that in its present 
shape the cathedral was opened on June 30, 1862. 



